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ABSTRACT 

The final report discusses Project SIICE (Special 
Pa rt nershio in career Education) which produced a career awareness 
curriculum consisting of an implementation guide, and sii teaching 
modules intended for use with educable mentally handicapped students 
(ages 11*to-13 years)* Noted are the following program objectives 
(based on the National Standard Career Educaticn Bedel) ; ielf 
awareness, career/education awareness , decislon-making/beginning 
competency* economic awareness, employ ability skills, and rights and 
responsibilities, Suggestions are given for establishing peer 
tutoring, soliciting community career consultants, involving parents, 
incorporating career education into cn*gcing activities and classes 
and gaining school/community support* An evaluation of the project is 
described in which two groups (one test, the other ccntrcl) both 
containing both EH B (32 Ss) and non-handicasied (56 5s) students were 
given pre and post tests to measure the objectives* Among findings 
reported is that the test group had a tetter understanding of 
occupational choice, valuing, personal finance, knowledge of 
occupational titles, and knowledge about a career- Changes and 
problems in the prelect and dissemination are outlined. Copies of 
Project SPICE newsletters anfl a newspaper article are appended, 
(PHR) 
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MAJOR ACTIVITIES 

Project Objectives 

The purpose of Project S,P,I 8 C,E* (Jpecial Jartnershlp ^n £areer 
Mucatien) wis to design a practical, replicable, transportable 
career awareness curriculum for Intermediate age educable mentally 
handicapped students, Incorporated into this curriculum were: 
peer tutoring; cowamity career consultants | on-site visitations \ 
parental involvement. 

The curriculum was designed to meet the following student 
objectives derived from the National Standard Career Education Model: 

1) Students will demonstrate increased knowledge of educational 
training necessary for different types of careers 
(Educational Awareness)* 

2) Students will demonstrate increased knowledge of the variety 
of occupations found in the world of work (Career Awareness), 

3) Students will demonstrate increased knowledge of the American 
Economic System (Economic Awareness), 

4) Students will identify and demonstrate selected skills re- 
quired in the successful performance of at least three (3) 
occupations found in the comunity (Beginning Competency)* 

5) Students will demonstrate the ability to apply information 
and values to the process of making decisions in the selection 
of the three (3) occupations for skills development 
(Decision Making). 

6) Students will develop and demonstrate work habits which contri- 
bute to career success (Empioyability Skills). 



7) Student* will identify Ami Jti?*3niit?ai# n »inimu» of 
fiv# (5) characteriitici about «if (Self Awartneni), 

8) Students win identify and demonstrate at least fi*e 
(5) personal right* and corresponding responsibility 
(Attitudes and Appreciations), 

These tight objectives are the distillation of the thirty-two 
student performance objectives in the proposal* The thirty^two 
objectives f\tt4^4 ic be refined in order to mea**ir*d 
accurately s 

Curriculum Deveiopment 

Six career education modules and a guide for implementing 
career education into an existing curriculum have been designed, 
The six career education modules are: 

1) Self Awareness (Objective i) 

2) Career/Educational Awareness (Objectives l t 2) 

3} Decision fcUking/Seginning Competency (Objectives 4 t S) 
4} Economic Awareness (Objective 3) 

5) Efspioyataility Skills ^Objective 8) 

6) Rights and Responsibilities (Objective 8) 

Each module identifies the objectives to be met # provides directions on 
the use of the module, outlines appropriate activities for the module objectives 
and specifies means of assessing student achievestnt* Module activities wert 
designed and selected by project teachers and coordinator* Some of the 
activities were original, some cowterclal products, ethers were 
adaptations of existing materials designed by the Florida State Otpart* 
ment of Education, Assessment techniques for each module include both 
an informal assessment (evaluating the quality of pupil participation) 

8 
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and § formal At*«s»fteM CaiiaiftinraiiBfi of a i«*t), 

Th* Pmi*ct S.P.t.C.R. fiuidt to Program I fwjjHM ft fallen, 
designed to help teachers incorporate carter education into th#ir 
existing program, includes information m what career educat ion U 
and U not, and suggestions for hew to begin a program, secure 
cooperation from administrators* teachers* coeawnity periennei and 
parents; how t0 ttinbliih peer tutoring ; how to secure financial 
h*|p; and hp* to handle the IdgittSes a program* 

Currl c u I uft H E | f 1 5 t i v ft) * T S s 

In order to determine whether the materials designed for Project 
5. f*. KC.fi- would aeet the objective of a practical. repiiSible, 
transportable career awareness curriculum, e two group, pre-post 
test research design was established to measure the effect iveness 
of the Project S,P,I,C,E, material! and program, fioth summative 
and formative evaluation procedures were used to measure project 
effectiveness* (See Evaluation section] 

Pretesting of both project and comparison groups was cm* 
pitted in November, 197?, white post-testing for bath groups was 
completed in May, 19?$, 

Peer Tutoring 

Peer tutoring was an integral part of Project S,P f l f C»E, 
Educable mental 1/ handicapped students were paired with non* 
handicapped classroom Jents for tutorial purposes. Tutoring was 
done with respect to both academic areas and career education 
activities, Each tutoring session was supervised by an adult t 
either a teacher or staff member, Teachers and project personnel 
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train#4 stydtnti prior to tytorini Mtsiom, Triinlnt consisted of 
inforaiftg §tud#nt§ of th# purpoit of tht tutoring ftttiwt, pro* 
ctdurti 10 folio* nhiif tutoring* tnd tspfcttd Mhavtor in * 
tutoring ftssion* Rath EMII tfid non«h§ndi€ap£#d itudtntt ptrtt- 
cipftttd ii tutor*, dfftnding upon tht skills thty posi#is«d §nd 
nttdtd. Tutoring logs ittrt ktpt and indiciitid a total at SSI 
hours of tutoring during tht ytar* 

fmt tutorinf mi £sn$idsf&d w be a itscttstfui strategy 
Project S.P.I. C*E, Tht EMH itydifit discov^rtd a p**r Iteming simttion 
in which ht Muld p&rti«ip&t# wccMsfyiir *hd tht rtgultr 
u intent leamrd acceptance of tht Oil student m part of hit ptif 
group, loth ttudtnts Uarnad to work #nd achieve iogithtr* 

Cmmmitf Carter Consul tants/On-Sttt Visitations 

Early In tht project, i c uimu Uty carttr consultant rtsourct cMpaign 
wit launehtd by tht projtet dirt«or and coordinator, Tht PtUfid Art* 
Chaabtr of Camftt providtd a lift of its M&bffihlp t# it art tht 
caapaign. A total of forty-two (42) contact! wart co*pUt*d, Of 
this n«btr # M MMtmity rtsourct ptopli actually partieipaitt! In the 
projtct, tithtr through in class visitations or ©n-sit* visitations* 
Th*r« wwrt six in-class visitations by toummity caratr consultants 
and thirty*two on*slta visitations by students. Etch student in 
tht project (a total of W) participated in at least 1 on-site 
visitations, 

Prior to a visitation, titfcar on or off ea*pus with a coatunity 

^arttr consult mt $ consul tints wtrt oritnted to tht pwpoit of th« 
project and given suggtsUons ragarding Information to $har« 
with and questions to expect ttm tht §tv4mt$* 
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ittrt #^iibiiihfd 10 ih# £«ayifanfi # and pitd#lin#£ for ^iptif^i 
bthiviof *?£f£ aitablUhtd* Stud«nt§ *ar* alto tFainid to utt €A$$ft!f 
tm®t4wt$ and t antra* for tfctir ^fi * n i « # vii$i#ti<>n** 

Ctrtificatt* of panicipiitian and Utter* appreciation **r* 
fivtn ta ail «Msunity carttr consultant a , Commit y €#r##f ##tv 
4«lUft!.* *#f# tntJiuiiatt ic *£out* and vary support i*a o£ Projact 
StF.l»€,E« VH$¥ hav§ «ffprt*tad a^tova) of th# Ml atudent at a 
Potential ««play#« f 

£inc* II *as £mpr^«ti€^l to aohatful* avary itudaiif involvtd in 
th« project for taeh on»»tt* vim, ttudtntt *rho iMid# th* #n*iit# 
vuitation* *tre htld rtaponaibl* for tharlng thtif information with 
tht rait of tht tturitntt * Studtnt project! rtnifd itm oral proaenta* 
U<ma» 10 tewiifiifi toiN diiplayt* to §iidt*tip# preamution*' a* 
n r#suit p project §tyd#«tii Itarwsd to uii eufm f audio cassette* * 
potters and d#ionit rations a§ effective cowwiication devicea* And 
have demonstrated an Increase in it if confidence and poaittv* 
attltudea to**?d ietf and othera. 

Parental involvement 

Fro* the on*iet of th* Project S.IM-C.E. profras* project 
personnel **re determined to aeture parental participation. Parents 
did become involved in tht pfojt« in the following *ay* t 

1) Coaramity cartar consultant! 

2) Studeat project consultants 

3) Individual advisor* to their mm children, particularly in 
tmits m self awreiiesi md mzmmtct , 
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Tm iff*?* af vfttly pUruufvg ivh i#* *#f * argjuu:L*4-* fanning 
t»y ^f^|fcf t#**Mr* *n#J p#r*6ftft#i, %n4 l*r|# gr^up |« r#^#n?.^t i >^n^ far *U 
pr$«#ct *tt*f»Mt t Tht ttacktrii* p t&aning %im «** mmi to lifdnt* m4 
dr|*fiit# iC'tl vil it % far th# w##ki . Ttii$ liM i*a§ alfta used 

for *h*rtng of yiii, ftAf^ftdt, #n4 i*p l«*tnt*Uon itchm jw**. targ* 
|t#yp pr«**ft? *t t$n liW fof itud-tntl was fdr filftt* consultant 

vi» ttit ism * Hutftfif &n-*ite vititmstm report* *mt rriifttng ittii^tii, 
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EVALUATION 

Design 

This project employed an evaluation design incorporating pre and 
post -treatment testing of the project group and a comparison group. 
Neither the project students nor the comparison students were randomly 
assigned to their treatments, In both cases intact classes were used. 
Teachers were, in all eases, volunteers; however, selection of the 
teachers was judjpental withJkt random elements, A variety of outcome 
measures were used. Measures were included covering project goals. 
Additional measures were used in order to detect possible side-effects 
of the project treatment, both negative and positive. A teacher self- 
report measure of the content of classroom instruction was employed 
in an attempt to provide evidence that could link amy differences in 
outcomes with classroom processes, 

Analysis 

The basic statistical analysis was a multivariate analysis of 
variance* This technique provides a statistical test for an entire 
domain of variables. This technique was used to compare the post-test 
results and teacher process reports of the project and comparison 
groups, A univariate analysis of variance was conducted to compare the 
pre-test results for each variable of the project and comparison groups, 
A correlated t-test was used to test the difference between pre and 
post-test scores for the combined project and comparison groups, 

\ 

Data Collection 

s . 

Due to delays in project initiation, pre- treatment data collection 
was not completed until November! 1977, Post-testing was completed, on 

eric Xe 
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schedule by May 19, 1978, All testing of regular students was done 

using paper and pencil methods. Tasting of EMH students combined 

paper and pencil tests, where possible, with individual oral 

administration of tests, All testing was conducted by the project 

staff. Testing was done in the students ' normal classroom environment 

during regular class time. Only students with complete pre 

and post- test data were used in the analyses reported, A total of 

47 project students had complete data, including 17 EMH students and 

30 regular students. Forty-one comparison students were used, including 

15 EMH students and 26 regular students. 

Results 

Univariate analysis of variance revealed only one outcome 
measure which had a significant difference between the project and 
comparison groups. This test was the work habits test. Adjustment 
for this result will be discussed in a subsequent section. All other 
outcome measures resulted in F^ratios which did not reach statistical 
significance. Given this result no statistical adjustments were made 
in post-test comparisons between the project and comparison group 
scores, 

Table 1 presents the results from the correlated t-tests of the 
pre-post tests of the combined project and comparison groups. For 
most of the variables, there is a significant positive change, indi- 
cating growth in knowledge or attitude, 

The result of the multivariate analysis of variance fbr the 
post-test scores of the project and comparison groups is contained in 
Tables 2-5, The test was a 2 X 2 design using student status (EMH 
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and regular) and treatment (project and comparison). This design 
produces tests of the student status, treatment and interaction 
effects. All three of these effects reached multivariate signifi- 
cance, The imivariate tests of the individual variables is contained 
in Tables 2-4, The means and standard deviations for each of the 
groups in the design is contained in Table 5, 

The results of the multivariate analysis of variance for the 
teacher self^report of class content is contained in Tables 6*9, 
The same design as described above was used for this test. The 
student status, treatment and interaction effects achieved multi- 
variate statistical significance in this test as well. The inter* 
action effect is r* ported in Table 6 along with the imivariate te^ts 
for interaction for each content variable. Similar results are 
reported in Tables 7-8 for the treatment and student status effects* 
The means and standard deviations for each variable by group are 
reported in Table 9, Hie data are coded "l ff for a teacher report of 
activity in the content area and f, 2 H for an absence of activity. Thus 
group means approaching 1*0 are evidence of high reported activity 
while group means approaching 2,0 are evidence of no reported activity, 
There were a total of 67 teacher self-reports received. Of these 30 
were from project teachers (21 from teachers of EMH students and 9 
from the regular classroom teacher) , Comparison group teachers pro- 
vided 37 reports (33 and 4 respectively) , 

Discussion 

The overall multivariate tests indicate that there was a sig- 
nificant difference in both student outcomes and teacher reported 
process between the project and comparison groups. However the extent 
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and direction of these differences are the basis on which judgements 
of the project 1 ! worth must be made, 

Project Goals 

There are a group of outcomes which can be considered 
to be clear project successes* These outcomes are choosing an occupa- 
tion > valuing, personal finance, knowledge of a career and knowledge 
of occupational titles. There is a clear evidence of project impact 
in each of these areas, There was no difference between project and 
comparison groups on the pre-test. The correlated it -test showed that 
the combined groups had grown; however! the post -test comparisons 
showed significant differences between groups, favoring the project 
students* This evidence is further supported by the teacher self* 
reports of content coverage. In each case the project teachers 
report more attention given to each of these content areas. 

There are two additional outcome areas which were project 
goals for which the evidence of success is more limited* In the area 
of work habits, the project students evidenced initial superiority. 
They maintained this superiority in the pest*testing. However the 
correlated t-test of pre and post-test results for the total group 
showed no significant change. Also, there was no significant 
difference in the teacher self-reports of content coverage in this 
area. Thus the most probable conclusion is th - the project had 
little impact* The project students had an initial advantage which 
they maintained but which was not enhanced by the project treatment. 
The test of student knowledge of their rights and responsibilities 
also showed a significant advantage fur the project students over 
the comparison group* However the teacher content reports do not 
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show any significant differences in this area* Due to late project 
initiation a test of this area was not available for pre-testing so 
it cannot be determined whether the project students had an initial 
advantage. Thus it is possible that the project contributed to 
student knowledge in this area through vehicles that are not tapped 
by the content instrument* One specific example is posters on this 
subject in the project classrooms* However, it is also possible that 
the project students had more initial knowledge. 

There are two outcome areas in which there is little evidence 
of the project treatment contributing more to the students than that 
available through comparison treatment, In both cases, there is 
evidence that at least part of this problem was a poor match between 
the content of the evaluation instrument and that of the project 
treatment, The best evidence for project success lies in the area of 
educational awareness* This was measured by three instruments, T 
project students evidenced superior knowledge of occupations requiring 
the most and the least education and training* but only at less than 
the *10 level, Moreover, there was no significant difference in these 
scores between the pre and post-testing for thtf combined groups* A 
related instrument* knowledge of high school courses required for 
various occupations* revealed no significant difference between the 
project and comparison groups although there was a significant positive 
change between the pre and the post -testing* The teachers did report 
a significant difference in the content coverage in this area* A 
possible reason for this lack of measurable difference may lie in the 
match between the instrument measuring knowledge of courses and the 
information provided the project students* The project students 
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received Information obtained from local employers while the test was 

based en responses from a statewide group of employers. Inspection 

of the two lists reveals discrepancies which may have contributed to 

the lack of significant differences in this area, The nature of the 

evidence certainly does not allow a strong claim for project success, 
♦ 

A similar problem exists for the test concerning knowledge of the 
economic system. The combined groups achieved significant growth in 
this area as measured by the pre and post* testing; however, there 
was no significant difference between groups on the pest-test, despite 
higher reported content coverage by the project teachers* A review of 
the content of the test and the project's economic education materials 
showed very little agreement in content coverage, Thus it is likely 
that the failure to achieve sifpiificant results was due to a lack of 
a match between the specific contents of the test and the project 
materials, 

Side-Effects 

/ 

In addition to the measures designed to test specific project 
goals, four additional measures were included to test for possible 
side*effects of the project, Perhaps the most important of these 
measures were two relating to basic skills. School records were 
examined to obtain student reading and mathematical computation genres. 
Univariate analysis of variance revealed no significant difference in 
these scores between the project and comparison groups, The post- 
testing included criterion referenced tests of the students word 
attack (reading) and operations and properties (computation) skills * 
There was no significant difference in the two groups 1 word attack 
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skills. However, the project students achieved a significant superiority 
on the operations and properties test t Since the proftet did riot 
specifically treat mathematics, n© claim can be made for any direct 
project impact. The favorable result is suggestive * It can be 
hypothesized that students saw the relevancy of their work, An 
alternative hypothesis would be superior teaching in the project school 
unrelated to the project treatment, The attitude toward school 
measure showed no significant difference during pre-testing but showed 
a significant difference favoring the project on post*testing. The 
project students also showed a significant advantage in their self- 
reported perceptions of their knowledge of general carter information, 
A masher of noma! school content areas were included on the teacher 
content report to determine if there was a movement away from any of 
these areas as a result of increased emphasis on project goal areas. 
The teacher content reports do not provide any evidence of such a shift. 
The areas covered include science, history , geography, English, art, 
music and physical education. The only significant difference in the 
teacher reports between treatment groups was a slightly greater report 
of physical education by the project teachers. There was no significant 
difference between treatment groups in the other content areas covered. 

Prom the data collected there is no evidence of any negative side- 
effects of the project. The project students scored *tailarly in their 
word attack skills while they showed a significant superiority in their 
knowledge of mathematical operations and properties, Hie project 
teachers did not report diverting time from other traditional subjects 
in order to meet project objectives , On the other hand, it is likely 
that the project did contribute to the more positive attitudes toward 



school shown by the project students and to their Increases in self* 
reported knowledge of general career information* 

Process Data 

The process data collected has largely been examined in re- 
porting on project outcomes and side effects. Two additional process 
instruments were used, They are student self-reported career planning 
activities and communication* about careers* In both cases project 
students showed no significant differences on the pre-test while re- 
porting significantly more on the post- test. Combined with the teacher 
data reported earlier, this evidence strongly supports a claim that the 
project was having an impact on what happened to the students. 

There is strong and persuasive evidence that the project has a 
significant positive impact on the students in the areas of occupational 
choice, valuing, personal finance, knowledge of occupational titles, 
and knowledge about a career. It is also likely that it resulted in 
sore positive student attitudes toward school and increased student 
perceptions of their own knowledge of general career information. 
While there is some positive evidence, a strong case cannot be Bade 
for significant positive ispact in the areas of work habits, student 
knowledge of their rights and responsibilities, educational awareness 
and knowledge of the economic system. In no case did the project students 
show less growth in these areas, but there was not the strong combination 
of pre-test equivalence, growth between pre and pest-testing, post-test 
superiority and process evidence that made for a strong claim of success 
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for the other •lonts, There mm no evidence of any negative side- 
effect i. Project teechers did not report less Attention to other 
twdittftftftl ttifejeftii A tr4t#ri»ft*feffFffiff^ Male fkiiif tmtt fetmd 
<*qu4vtlent word attack (reading) skills and superior knowledge of 
suthesatical operetions and properties enong the project students. 
Miile there is no evidence to bast a strong clai* that the project 
produced this result » it certainly counter! any clain that the project 
negatively impacted basic skills learning. 



TibSt 1 

Gorrtl«t«d £**••« of Pr« «nd Fett-tm Scores 
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Tatt Mm 


Mm 1 


Stmdard* 
Deviation 




Slgfurican 


Hark Habit i 


.69 

.70 


.26 
.19 






Nrto&al Rnanea 


.S3 
.67 


,19 
.13 






Choosing tt (kcufiaflfefi 


.57 
.61 


.26 

.20 




AC 


Valuing 


13.1 
25.9 


4,9 

6,1 




*VvO 


Attitude* Toward School 


14.4 






.001 


Occupational Tit it* 


iC0*9 


in n 
*v* v 

11*3 




■m VVi 


Idycat ioa I Training 
Preparation * MBit 


4,3 

4,6 


1 « 9 






Education 1 Training 
hraparatioa * Laait 


3.2 
3.6 


2,2 
2.1 




y a 


foo*ladfa of tha 
Economic Syttas 


12.5 
13,1 


* * 

3.7 
2,1 




aa% 

* W7 


Caratr Planning Oi#ekli§t 


5$,5* # 
49.1 


13,1 
15,1 


3,3 


• Owl 


Coaeunicaticni About Caraar* 


41.7" 
43.9 


If w 

11.5 
15,5 


«• r 


nM 


Knovladga About A Caraar 


79,3»« 
73.1 


22.3 
23.3 


2,5 


.02 


Knottladf a of Canaral 
Caraar Information 


41.6»» 
43.4 


9,1 * 

11,2 


2.6 


.01 


Conraaa for Caraar* 


6.3 
U.S 


5,6 
5.3 


-6.7 


.001 



•Pr«-ctst tcortf art listtd flnt with peit-ttit ic#r«s direct iy irndtriittth, 
••Ifctii ttiti §r» «ertd in • that riiuiti in dtertaiinf it©r»# far ■&« 
positive rtiulti. 
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Table 2 

Outcomes - Interaction Effect 



Multivariate tests of significance (5-1, H = 8 1/2, N s 32) 
TEST NAME VALUE APPROX, F 



PILLAIS .48241 3,23755 

HOTELLINGS .93202 5.23755 

WILKS .51759 3,23755 

ROYS .48241 



HYPOTHESIS 


ERROR 


SIGNIF. 


D.F. 


D.F, 


OF F 


19.00000 


66.00000 


.00021 


19.00000 


66.00000 


.00021 


19,00000 


66,00000 


,00021 



Univariate F-Tests 


, Kith (1, 84) 


D, F, 


VARIATE HY 


POTH0SIS SUM 


ERROR SUM 




OF SQ, 


OF SQ. 


. WORK 2 


.01793 


2.21016 


■ PERFIN 2 


.02965 


1.35201 


fflOOSE 2 


.21774 


2.70381 


RIGHTS 


81.64617 


326,84600 


VALUES 


121.39507 


3213,33816 


WA2 


222.39462 


7553,28326 


OPP 2 


6.2S386 


12633,61267 


ATT 2 


50,87246 


2764.45068 


TITLi 2 


274.35249 


20082,69729 


H3A2 


1.86351 


265,28145 


N3B2 


4,96083 


226.28854 


N42 


.11233 


653.37964 


H52 


265,47114 


16976.70483 


H62 


287,26894 


12700,86154 


N72 


1229,89811 


35387.54615 


26 N82 


28,75762 


8151.18733 


M9I12 


9226,43836 


3917655,58733 


9 N9I32 


32,24832 


6183.69095 




121,94944 


2097,52579 



HYPOTHESIS 


ERROR MEAN 


F 


SIGNIF. 


IAN SQ. 


SQ. 




OFF 


,01793 


,02631 


,68133 


.41147 


,02965 


.01610 


1,84232 


.17831 


.21774 


.03219 ' 




.01099 


81.64617 


3,89102 


20.98321 * 


,00002 


121,39507 


38,25403 


3.17339 


.07846 


222.39462 


89.92004 


2.47325 


.11956 


6.28386 


150.40015 


,04178 


.83853 


50.87246 


32,91013 


1.54580 


,21722 


274,35249 


239,07973 


1.14754 


.28713 


1.86351 


3.15811 


.59007 


.44455 


4.96083 


2.69391 


1.84150 


.17841 


,11233 


7,77833 


,01444 


.90463 


265,47114 


202.10363 


1,31354 


.25501 


287,26894 


151,20073 


1.89992 


.17175 


229.89811 


421,28031 


2,91943 


,09121 


28,75762 


' 97.03794 


,29635 


.58762 


1226,43836 


46638.75699 


.19783 


.65762 


32.24832 


73.61537 


,43807 


.50987 


121.94944 


24.97055 


4.88373 


.02983 



Table 3 
Outcomes * Treatiint Effect 



Multivariate Tests of Slpificanci (S ■ 1, M » 8 1/2, N * 32) 



TEST NAME 

PILLAIS 
HOTELLINGS 
WILKS 
ROYS 



value 

,62009 
1.63223 
.37991 
,62009 



APPROX. F 


HYPOTHESIS D.F. 


ERROR D.F, 


S1GNIF. OF F 


5,66984 


19.00000 


66,00000 


, ,00001 


5,66984 
5.66984 


19.00000 


66,00000 


.00001 


19,00000 




.00001 


5,66984 


19,00000 


66,00000 


,00001 



Univariate F-Tests with (1, 84) D, F, 



VARIATE 


HYPOTHESIS SUM 


ERROR SUM 


HYPOTHESIS 




OF SQ. 


OF SQ, 


i Jin A if P f\ 

MEAN SQi 


WORK 2 


,73810 


2,21016 


,73810 


PERFIN 2 


.17223 


1,35201 


,17223 


GIOOSE 2 


.70037 


2,70331 


,70037 


RIGHTS 


81.86934 


326,84600 


81.86934 


VALUES 


1168,73900 


3213,33816 


1168,73900 


WA 2 


,30655 


7553,28326 


,30655 


OPP 2 


853,56985 


12633.61267 


853.56985 


ATT 2 


34M8147 


2764.45068 


345,38147 


TITLE 2 


5539.47021 


20082,69729 


5539,47021 


H3A2 


9.67685 


265.28145 


9.67685 


H3B2 


7.82601 


226,28854 


7.82601 


M42 


4.47375 


653.37964 


4,47375 


M52 


1434.18895 


16976,70483 


1434.18895 


M62 
H72 


1107.30415 


12700.86154 


1107,30415 


4888,88079 


35P7.546I5 . 


4888,88079 


M82 


665.97354 


81 1. 18733 " 


665,97354 


M9I12 


4635,52253 ! 


5917655,58733 


4635 52253 


M9I32 


14,20427 


6183.69095 


14,20427 


M102 


42,29186 


2097,52579 


42.29186 



ERROR MEAN 
SQ. 



,02€ 
,01610 
,03219 
3.89102 
38.25403 
89,92004 
150,40015 
32.91013 
239.07973 
3.15811 
2,69391 
7.77833 
202,10363 
151.20073 
421,28031 
97.03794 
46638,75699 
73,61537 
24.97055 



28,05254 
10,70085 
21.75866 
21,04057 
30.55205 
.00341 
5.67533 
10,49469 
23.16997 
3.06412 
2,90507 
.57516 
7.09630 
7.32340 
11,60482 
6,86302 
,09939 
,19295 
1.69367 



SIGNIF. 
OFF 



,00001 
,00155 
,00001 
,00002 
,00001 
.95358 
.01946 
.00172 
,00001 
,08369 
,09200 
.45034 
.00926 
,00824 
.00101 
,01044 
.75334 
,66160 
.19668 



Table 4 

Outcomes ■ Student Status Effect 



Multivariate Tests OF Significance (S ■ 1, H a 8 1/2, 


M a Wl 
n 8 H) 


• 




TEST NAME 


VALU APPROL F 


HYPGTHESIS D.F. 


ERROR D.F. 


SIGNIF, OF F 


PILUIS 


.87755 24.84905 


19.00000 


66.00000 


.00001 


IIOTELL1NGS 


7.15352 24.14905 


19.00000 


66,00000 


,00001 


WILKS 


.12265 24.84905 


19.00000 


66.00000 


.00001 


ROYS 


.87735 24.84905 


19.00000 


66,00000 


,00001 



Univariate F*Tests with (1, 84) D, F. 



If i ft f 1 (TP 

VARIATE 


HYPOTHESIS SUM 


pftRAn rim 

ERROR SUM 


HYPOTHESIS 


cnnnn iieau 

fcRRUR MbAN 


r 






OF SQ, 


OF SQ, 


MEAN SQ, 


SQ, 




fin e 
Ur r 


WORK 2 


,20212 


2,21016 


,20212 


,02631 


7.63196 


.00687 


PERFIN 2 


.00826 


1,35201 


,00826 


,01610 


,51318 


.47575 


CHOOSE 2 


.01427 


2,70311 


,01427 


,05219 


,44321 


.50740 


RIGHTS 


158,50212 


326,84660 


153,50212 


3,89102 


40,73532 


,00001 


VALUES 


24.30050 


3213,33816 


24.30050 


38.25403 


,63524 


,42769 


WA 2 


7104.37920 


7553,28326 


7104.37920 




79,00774 


,00001 


OPP 2 


7515,52225 


12633.61267 


7515,52225 


150,40015 


49.97018 


.00001 


ATT 2 


1867,23402 


2764,45063 


1367,23402 


32.91013 


56.73889 


,00001 


TITLE 2 


3800.46865 


20082,69729 


3800,46865 


239,07973 


15,89624 


,00014 


H3A2 


85.25774 


265,28145 


85,25774 


3,15811 


26.99642 


,00001 


M382 


161,21826 


226.23814 


161.28826 


2,69391 


59,87141 


,00001 


H42 


35,93200 


653,37964 


35,93200 


7,77833 


4.61950 


,03449 


M52, 


759,62372 


16976,70483 


759,62372 


202,10363 


3.75859 


,05590 


M62 


1341,55400 


12700,86114 


1341,55400 


151,20073 


8.87267 


.00378 


M72 


2969,75449 


35387,54615 


2969.75449 


421,28031 


7.04936 


.60943 


M82 


1681,52469 


8151,18753 


1681,52469 


97.03794 


17.32853 


.00008 


M9I12 


504569,34951 


3917655,58733 


504569,34951 


46638.75699 


10,81867 


.00147 


H9I32 


367.67464 


6183,69095 


367.67464 


73,61137 


4,99454 


.02808 


M102 


294.18746 


2097,52579 


294,18746 


24.97055 


11,78138 


.00093 



Table 5 



Post Test Group Means § Standard Deviations 



TEST 



York Habits 



Personal Finance 



Choosing an 
Occupation 



Rights 9 
Responsibilities 



Values 



Word Attack 
Skills 



Mathematical 
Operations 



Attitude Toward 
School 



Knowledge of 
Occupational 
Titles 



STUDENTS 



EMI! 

REGULAR 



EMU 

REGULAR 



EMU 

REGULAR 



EMU 

REGULAR 



EMU 

REGULAR 



EMU 

REGULAR 



EMU 

REGULAR 



EMH 

REGULAR 



EMH 

REGULAR 



PROJECT 



.735 
,807 



.726 
,705 



,794 
.671 



9,765 
5.100 



23.588 
26,967 



30,706 
8,933 



12.235 
31,967 



14,471 
25.567 



23,235 
40.333 



SO 



,163 
,155 



.126 
,135 



.088 
.214 



1.786 
1.936 



5,523 
6,327 



8,579 
8.403 



6,600 
13.127 



4,875 
6.033 



9.464 
21.432 



JCOMPARISON 
X SD 



.514 
.646 



.583 
.644 



.483 
.567 



5,267 
4,615 



19.400 
17.885 



26.533 
11.385 



19,267 
37.885 



19,467 
30.731 



12.067 
21.808 



112 

,19 



122 
119 



.114 
.207 



2,052 
2.080 



6.717 
6,108 



12,106 
9,542 



5.994 
16.046 



2.615 
7.023 



10.250 
12.423 



32 



TOTAL 
X SD 



.696 



.669 



,632 



5.886 



22.341 



16.864 



27.739 



24.489 



26.739 



191 



134 



.204 



2.731 



7.214 



13.078 



15.540 



7.602 



18.476 



ERIC 



Table 5 (con't) 
Post Test Group Measures | Standard Deviations 



TEST 



Education/Training 
tost 



Education/Triiinini 
Preparation - 
Least 



Knowledge of 

Economic 

System 



Career Planning 
Activities Check- 
list 



Communications About 



Knowledge About 



nreers 



Knowledge of General 
Career Information 



Considering Courses 
33 For Careers 



ERiC 



STUDENTS 



Ml 

REGULAR 



EH1I 

REGULAR 



REG 



EMU 

REGULAR 



mi 

REGULAR 



REGULAR 



EMU 

REGULAR 



REGULAR 



_ PROJECT 
X SD 



3,471 
5, 800 



1,179 
1.710 



1.824 

5,100 



12,941 
14.200 



,809 
1.561 



39.412 
4i. 900 



33.000 
44,633 



69,000 
64.200 



45.941 
37,967 



16.059 
9,967 



1.713 
3,718 



14,496 
10,584 



11,726 
9.171 



_C0MPARISON 
X SD 



3,200 
4.923 



1,867 
4,154 



12,400 
13,808 



23,176 
17,617 



11.360 
7.920 



4,575 
5,493 



52.133 
54,385 



44,933 
49,035 



93.800 
73,423 



52.933 
42.577 



1.207 
2,348 



11.533 
10,346 



,640 
2.361 



1,59$ 
2,608 



18,864 
14,675 



16.731 
12,873 



24,745 
19.205 



9,975 
10.723 



5,617 
4,223 



_ TOTAL 

1 it 

4,648 2.040 



3,636 2.145 



13, 534 2,824 



49.239 14.945 



43,739 13.321 



72.898 22,610 



43,420 11,000 



11.523 5,420 
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Table 6 

Teacher Process • Internet ion Tert 

t-.\— ; •-•-•t.-*^-~ ~ -= — ":- J ii!iiiiTu mi ' iTi ijip' t i rn ■ ■ iu ir irra mm m r i 



Multivariate Testa of Significance (S • 1 § M»l, N - 22} 



TEST NAME 


VALUE! 


APPROX* F 


iiviwsis u. 




SIOHIF, Of f 


PILLAIS 




2,57134 


18,00000 


46.00000 


,00508 


H0TELL1NGS 


1.00618 


2.57134 


18,00000 


46.00000 


,00508 


MILKS 


Mm 


2,57134 


18.00000 


46,00000 


,00508 


ROYS 


MM 


2,57134 


18,00000 


46,00000 


,00501 



Univariate F-Tests with (1, 63) D. F. 



1MB T ATP 


l!l rU 1i1L5Iq a Up! 






EtjDflD MPAfJ 
LKnun RliAJi 


t; 
i 






0FSQ, 


OF SQ. 


IAN SQ, 






OF t 


CON 1 


.07923 


2,59127 


,07923 


,04113 


1,92631 


,17005 


CON 2 


,66963 


5,52022 


.66963 


.08777 


7.62976 


,00751 


CON 3 


,03347 


12,84848 


,03347 


,20394 


.16409 


.68679 


CON 4 


.66696 


10.77922 


,66696 


.17110 


3,89809 


,05273 


CONS 


.29111 


12,93759 


,29111 


,20536 


1.41759 


.23827 


CON 6 


,52593 


7,87013 


,52593 


,12492 


4,21001 


,04435 


CON 7 


.31570 


9.48052 


,31570 


,15048 


2.09790 


,15246 


CON 8 


.07650 


11.70274 


,07650 


.18576 


,41181 


,52338 


CON 9 


.14943 


11,30860 


,14943 


.17950 


.83245 


,36504 


CON 10 


.05007 


12.19589 


,05007 


,19359 


.25866 


.61282 


CON 11 


,06056 


13.52092 


.06056 


.21462 


,28218 


,59714 


CON 12 


,00308 


14,11688 


.00308 


,22408 


,01376 


,90698 


CON 13 


,63273 


10,13528 


,63273 


,16088 


3.93298 


.05171 


CON 14 


.35154 


13.32143 


,35154 


,21145 


1,66250 


,20198 


CON IS 


.45432 


13,02309 


,45432 


,20672 


2,19778 


,14319 


CON 16 


,94766 


15.41991 


,94766 


,24476 


3,87177 


,05351 


CON 17 


1.32974 


11,75325 


1.32974 


,18656 


7,12772 


,00964 


CON 18 


,98296 


11,21753 


,98296 


,17806 


5.52051 


.02194 
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Tib i# I 

u 
J* 

Mittlviriiu Ttits of SlfMfleintt 1, H • 6, N» 22) 

value mm j iirroWiis f>,r , mod M. sww.tff 



PILilAS ,61783 ItOOOOO 4&.00000 .00001 

2.20335 5.63076 11.00000 40,00000 .00001 

imn 11.60000 46.WO0 .00001 

SOYS ,61783 



Univiriite Meits with (I, 63) O.F, 
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VIS! IT)* 




tMlOR SIB 




Of SQ, 


of sq. 


CON i 


,00319 


2.59127 


CON 2 


1.44211 


531922 


aw j 


,11109 


12,84148 


mi 


U04S3 


10,77922 


cons 


1.65534 


12,93751 


CON 6 


2,43728 


7,67013 


7 


1.46304 


9,41052 


CONS 


um 


11,70274 


CON 9 


.07026 


11,30880 


CON 10 


um 


12.19519 


CON 11 


1.50256 


13,52092 


ON 12 


.60510 


14.11611 


CON 13 


JIS44 


10.13126 


CON H 


,06344 


13.32143 


CON IS 


,12516 


13.02309 


CON 16 


,21912 


15,41991 


CON 17 


.25746 


11.71325 


CON 18 


urns 


11.21753 



ERIC 



mmm mm f ; sicwp. 





sq. 




OFF 


.00329 


.04113 


,07994 


J7I31 


1.44218 


,0177? 


16,43217 


.00014 


.15109 


.10104 


,76044 


.38650 


4,60413 


.19110 




,00001 


1,81534 


.20536 


9.05464 


,00380 


2,43721 


,12492 


19,51021 


,00004 


1.46304 


.15048 


§.72228 


,00274 


2.35694 


,18576 


13,76493 


.00044 


,07026 


,17950 


.39141 


.53362 


2,11660 


,19359 


11.15062 


,00141 


1.50256 


.21462 


7,00110 


.01027 


,60510 


, 22401 


2,79042 


.10136 


.52544 


,16688 


3,26608 


.07550 


,06344 


,21145 


.39462 


.13215 


.11516 


,20672 


,60547 


,43041 


.26912 


,24476 


1,16126 


.26124 


,25746 


,16656 


1,36007 


,24451 


1.31118 


,17606 


7,38631 


,00646 
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Table 8 

Teacher Process * Student Status Effect 



Multivariate Tests of Sipificwce (S * 1, M ■ 8, N ■ 22) 

TEST NAME VALUE APBROX. F HYPOTHESIS D.F. ERROR D.F. SIGNIF, OF F 

PILLAIS ,74831 

HOTELLINGS 2.97310 

BILKS .25169 

ROYS ,74831 



Univariate F-Tests with (1, 63) D.F. 



1MB TATE 
Y/UUA1E 


HYDfiTHMTQ QIIM 
HlrUlnEglQ qw 






EnAUn FIE/MI 


p 


SIGNIF 




GFSQ, 


OF SQ, 


MBANSQ, 


SQ. 




OFF 


CON 1 


.19188 


2,59127 


,19188 


.04113 


4.66512 


.03459 


CON 2 


4.53808 


5.52922 


4.53808 


.08777 


51.70692 


.00001 


CON 3 


3.67938 


12,84848 


3,67938 


,20394 


18.04112 


.00007 


CON 4 


.46571 


10.77922 


.46571 . 


,17110 


2,72185 


,10396 


CON S 


1.21445 


12,93759 


1.21446 


,20536 


5.91386 


.01788 


CON 6 


.80846 


7,87013 


,80846 


,12492 


6.47166 


,01343 


CON 7 


,91985 


9,48052 


.91985 


,15048 


6.11256 


,01613 


CON 8 


.08173 


11.70274 


,08173 


,18576 


,43997 


,50956 


CON 9 


.11330 


11.50680 


,11330 


,17950 


.63119 


.42990 


CON 10 


1.71484 


12.19589 


1,71484 


,19359 


8,85833 


,00413 


CON 11 


.02043 


13,52092 


,02043 


.21462 


.09520 


,75868 


CON 12 


.05105 


14,11688 


,05105 


,22408 


,22781 


,63480 


CON 13 


,34834 


10.13528 


,34834 


.16088 


2.16527 


,14614 


CON 14 


1.01971 


13,32143 


1.01971 


.21145 


4,82243 


,03178 


CON IS 


.00938 


13.02309 


,00038 


.20672 


,04536 


,83203 


CON 16 


,00002 


15.41991 


,00002 


,24476 


,00009 


,99259 


CON 17 


,27148 


11.75325 


.27148 


.18656 


1.45522 


.23220 


CON 18 


,90224 


11.21753 


,90224 


,17806 


5,06717 


,02788 



7.59791 18.00000 
7.59791 18.00000 
7,59791 18.00000 



46,00000 ,00001 
46.00000 .00001 
46.00000 ,00001 



Table 9 . 

Teachar Process - Group Means and Standard Deviations 



TEST 



Mathematics 



Science 



Career Awareness 



Educational Awareness 



Personal Finances 



Job Skills 



Work Habits 



Ml 

101 



REGULAR 



EMH 

REGULAR 



EMH 



EMH 

REGULAR 



m 

REGULAR 



EMH 

REGULAR 



EMH 



EMH 

REGULAR 



PROJECT 



X 



1.046 
1,111 



1.238 
2.000 



1.667 
1.545 



1.238 
1.697 



1.476 
1.758 



1.429 
1.909 



1.476 
1.848 



SD 



1.476 
1.848 



1.190 
1.212 



.218 
.353 



.436 
.000 



.483 
.506 



.436 
.467 



.512 
.435 



,507 
.292 



.512 
.364 



.512 
.364' 



.402 
.415 



X 



1.000 
1.250 



1.030 
1.250 



1,000 
1,000 



1,000 
2.000 



1.111 

1.750 



2.000 
2.000 



2.000 
2.000 



1.444 
2.000 



1.222 
1,500 



SD 



.000 
,500 



.174 
,500 



.000 
,000 



,000 
.000 



.333 
,500 



,000 
.000 



,000 



.527 
,000 



,441 

,577 



TOTAL 

T si 



1.045 



1.239 



1.478 



1.478 



1,532 



1.77 



1,761 



1.687 



1.224 



Table § (con't) 
Teacher Process ■ Group Means and Standard Deviations 



TEffT 


STUDENTS 


PROJi 

T 


CT 

ID 


CONPA 

T 


RISON 

SD 


TOTA 

T 


L 

3D 


Values 


Em 

REGULAR 


1,218 
. 1.636 


,436 
,489 


1.000 
1.250 


.000 
.500 


1,403 


.494 


Choosing An Occupation 


ENH 

REGULAR 


1,476 
1,758 


.112 
,435 


1.556 
2,000 


,527 
,000 


1.857 


.478 


Student Rights 


EMH 

REGULAR 


1.190 
1.394 


,402 
,496 


1,333 
1,500 


.500 
,577 


1.328 


,473 


History 


M 

REGULAR 


1.S71 
1,843 


.307 
,364 


2.000 
1,750 


'.000 
,500 


1.776 


.420 


Geogriphy 


EMH ■ 
REGULAR 


i tit 
1.667 


,479 


? nnn 

£,UUU 

1,750 


nnn 
,500 






English 

i 


EMH 

REGULAR 


1.381 
1.212 


,498 
,415 


1.222 
1,500 


.441 

.577 


1.284 


,454 


Art 


EMI! 

REGULAR 


1,524 
1.S4S 


.512 
,506 


1,333 
2,000 


,500 
.000 


1.538 


,502 


MiiCI 
FUJilC 


Erin 

REGULAR 


1,788 


,31* 

,415 


9 nnn 

*,wUu 

1.500 


,577 






Physical Education 


m 

REGULAR 


1.381 
1.788 


,498 

,415 


2,000 
1,750 


,000 
,500 


1.687 


.467 



CHANGES and PROBLEMS 



Changes 

In collaboration with the project evaluatcr, the project staff 
sharpened and refined project objectives, processes and evaluation 
procedures. 

1) The revised project goal is a synthesis of the two principal 
objectives in the proposal . 

2) The eight student performance objectives which served as the 
basis for module development are a distillation of the original 
thirty-two objectives identified in the proposal. 

3) The six project components were clearly defined, using a 
common format which included objectives! activities and 

V evaluation rather th^rvaking references to processes as 
was indicated in the proposal. 

4) The program summary treats each of the eight student 
performance objectives! specifying the components and 
processes which relate to each objective and indicating 
both formative and summative evaluation procedures for 
each objective, 

5) The Project S.P.X.C.B. timeline had to be changed due to 
internal problems at the local level, There was a delay 
in the process of identifying and appointing project 
personnel; consequently, many activities which were to be 
completed early in the academic year, were postponed several 
weeks, Most of the problems which developed during the 
project were attributed to this delay; however, the project 
was back on schedule by December 1> 1977, 
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6) Due to compliance with Public Law 94-142, the physical 
location of the project and comparison groups was changed. 
Project non-handicapped students were housed at Edith 

I. Starke Elementary School and project EMH students 
were housed at Edith I- Starke and George Marks 
Elementary School in DeLand, Florida, Comparison EMH 
and non -handicapped students ne:re housed at Westside 
Elementary School in Daytona Beach! Florida, Although 

this did not effect the implementation of the project, some 

/ 

problems resulted in this move and are discussed 
below * 

7) Hie total number of students participating in the project was 
reduced from 2S to 20 EMH and 37 to 35 non^handicapped 
students, These reductions were due to factors beyond the 
control of the project personnel. 

Problems 

1) Project S.P.X.C.E'. did not get started as scheduled. The 
final notification of project approval was July 16, 1977, 
Notification for positions (coordinator and resource teacher) 
could hot be released until teachers returned to duty 
August 21, 1977 f Project personnel were not actually hired 
until after school was in progress (September 16, 1977) . 
The meeting with the project evaluator at that time indicated 
a need to revise project objectives before the project could 
begin; consequently! pre-testing of the students could not 
start \mtll October 1st, and the community career consultant re^ 
fowct campaign did not get underway until mid-October-- an 
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overall set-back in operations of approximately six weeks, 

2) Peer tutoring in academic areas was discontinued in 
February, 1978, Since the physical location of the 
students involved in the project was changed to comply 
with PL 94-142, the seven mile distance between the two 
locations became an increasing burden for teachers, and 
project personnel. Making arrangements for transportation* 
supervision, and finding available tutoring time became a lo- 
gistical problem, Peer-interaction was thus limited to 
on-site visitations, student group meetings and project 
presentations • 

3) Cemmimity career consultants were scheduled January - April, 
Although the desire to have consultants participate earlier 
was strong, two reasons caused the delay; the late project 
start, so that contacts were not completed until late fall; 
the desire of the consultants to start after the holidays 
when the contacts were made, 

4) The Beginning Competency objective focused on academic 
rather than technical skills, This perhaps was a failure 
of proper orientation of the community career consultants, 
who stressed academics rather than technical skills, 

5) The proposal indicated active participation of the Project 
Advisory Committee in Project 5,P*I*C,B* The coamiittee 
was to discuss project implementation, problems, solutions, 
etc, Due to the delay in starting the project, the Project 
Advisory Committee was not well established and became 
operational only after major problems were already resolved; 
howeverp two committed fleeting! wire held and proved beneficial. 
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DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

Several types of activities were engaged in by the project 
personnel to disseminate the Project S.P-I,C.E. program, 

1) Orientation meetings were held for project teachers 

and teachers in the project schools, These meetings were 
held during the first month of the project. The objectives, 
delivery system and related materials and methods were 
discussed. Time was allowed for questions and answers , 

2) An orientation for parents of project students was held 
during an evening meeting at Starke Elementary School. 
The details of the project were discussed including the 
ways in which parents could help to provide career education 
experiences in the home. This meeting was held early in the 
year. The handbook, Career Education and Your Child t A 
Guide for Parents , by Dale Melton was mailed to each parent 
of the project students* Subsequent to this meeting, 
written permission was obtained for all project students 

to participate in the program* 

3) A meeting was held with the Parent -Teacher Group (PTG) of 
Starke Elementary School in March, Discussion of Career^ 
Education and an update on activities of Project S,P,I*C S E* 
were included, Project personnel emphasiied the impor- 
tance of parent involvement in Project S*P,I.C 4 E, and the 
students 1 education. Copies of the pamphlet, Career Education , 
published by Southern Bell were distributed* 
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4) A newsletter *ra* prepared and published during the project 
(3 issuer The newsletters contained information concern- 
ing events end activities in the project* Contributions to the news- 
letters cue fros tha project director, coordinator, students, teachers, 
evaluator, and from parents and connunity career consultants. 
Newsletters were distributed to all schools in the district, 
district career education personnel in Florida, and State 
Career Education Coordinators* (See Appendix) * 
Positive responses and inquiries were received from 
many persons* 

i) Project information has also been presented to a general 
session of the fall Florida State Career Education Confer- 
ence, which was held in Sarasota, Florida, October 2S-2S, 
1977, 

6) After receiving the letter requesting participation in the 
project, the Daytena Beach Morning Journal contacted project 
personnel for the purpose of reporting project activities £ 
in the newspaper, the project coordinator was interviewed 

and arrangements were made for a photographer to photograph 
students during an on-site visitation* (See Appendix), 

7) The project director and coordinator planned and conducted 
a six hour workshop entitled, "Affective Approaches to 
Career Education 11 for special education teachers in Volusia 
County* Twenty-seven special education teachers attended 
the workshop. Included in the day's activity was a presenta- 
tion of project material, objectives and delivery system* 
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S) Project S.P.i.C.E. personnel set with the p*reat*Tcachcr Group 
of Taylor Junior-Senior High School in Pierson, Florid* to 
present the project, Discussion of career education in 
general and the ways in which parents could help their 
children followed the presentation. Copies of Career 
Education and Your Child; A Guide for Parents were dis- 
tributed. 

9) A presentation was made to the Volusia County Council for 
Exceptional Children, The delivery system, components, 
objectives and activities of Project S.P.i.C.l, were 
discussed. Slides of on-site visits taken by the project f 
students were shown. Examples of resource letters, tutoring 
logs, parents' guide book, parent assessment and project 
brochures were distributed. 

10) A slide tape prograa was presented to the Spring meeting of 

the Florida State Career Education Conference, Sarasota, Florida, 
April 18-20, 197B. A discussion on implementation procedures 
followed the presentation, 

11) A slide-tape presentation was made at the Summer Workshop 
for Vocational Education Teachers, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, A discussion of prograa implementation 
and the differences between career education and vocations! 
education followed the presentation, 

12) A slide-tape presentation was made for a Workshop on 
"Vocational Education and the Handicapped Student," held 
at Florida Technological University, Orlando, Florida, in 

o so 
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c*r««r consul taatt feltew«d the pr«*«ntation. 
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SPECmi ACTIVITIES 

All of the tetlvifiM incorporated into Project S.P.I.C.E. have 
boos diacusaed In other po loot of thle report . Several etand-out as 
being oxtroMiy helpful U eliminating prejudicial problem*. Tho 
poor tutoring H** certainly Kolpo4 »tud«nt» to understand and appreciate 
their finUiaritles and difference*, the on-itto vialtatiotti and la- 
dui conauiting by toomwnlty cmreor consultants have boon positive 
means of helping tho coaaainity understand and appreciate tho problems 
of tho handicapped. Coesnnity career consult ante were alas eager to 
point out that they did not engage In discriminatory practices^ In the 
hiring of employee*. Jobi which had specific physical re^wmonts 
were discussed and the reasons for those requirements were emphasised. 
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CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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REPORT ABSTRACT 

- - - ~^ i 

Objectives ■ 

The purpose of this project was to design a practical, replicable, 
transportable career awareness curriculum for intermediate aged educable 
mentally handicapped students. Project S,P.I*C,E S (Special partnership 
in Career Education) was designed to meet the objectives of the National 
Standard Career Education Model: Educational Awareness; Career 
Aw^teness; Economic Awareness; Beginning Competency; Employability 
Skills; Self Awareness; Decision Making; Attitudes and Appreciations, 

In addition to designing a curriculm to satisfy the above 
mentioned objectives. Project S,P,I*C,1* was also designed to in- 
corporate the following activities into the currieulim: peer tutoring 
between H4H and nen-handicapped students; community career consul* 
tants; on-site visitations; parental involvement, 

Curriculum 

The Project S.P.I.C.E, curriculum consists of sis career educa- 
tion modules md a guide for setting up the program or a similar program 
The six modules are: 

I s Self Awareness: This module consists of five imits en- 
titled, "Me and My Family, 11 ff Me Mid My 
Ability, » if Me and My Interests, 11 !, Me 
and My Values, 11 f? Me and My Looks, 11 

II. Career/Educational Awareness 

III, Decision-Making/Beginning Competency: 

This module consists of three units, 
"Thinking About Yourself, 11 "Occupation 
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Information," "Select ing an Occupation 

IV; Economic Awareness* 

This module contains four units, "Pay- 
cheeks and Taxes,' 1 ''Spending Your 
Money, 11 "Banking, 11 "Supply and Demand, 11 

V, Employability Skills: 

This module contains four imits entitled 
"Making Time Count," "Know Your Job," 
"Work Habits," "Doing the Job Right." 

VI, Rights and Responsibilities 

Each module identifies the National Standard for Career Educa- 
tion Model as well as specific student performance objectives, In 
addition, guidelines are given for the organization Mid use of the 
module and appropriate evaluation are included, 

A curriculum implementation guide is also included in the 
Project 5«P,I,C*E, materials, This guide explains the rationale 
behind the Project 3. P. I. C.I. curriculum and provides sensible 
guidelines for the development and tap 1 mentation of a similar 
program into an existing public school eurricui™, Specific 
suggestions are given for establishing peer tutoring, soliciting 
comunity career consultants * involving parents # incorporating 
career education into on-going activities and classes, and seeking 
school/cofflmmity support. 

Evaluation 

The effectiveness of Project S.P.I.C.E. was measured by using a 
two group pre-post test research design. Project S,P*I.C,B, students 
consisted of 17 educable mentally handicapped students and 30 non- 



handicapped students* The comparision group consisted of IS educable 
mentally handicapped students and 26 non-handicapped students. Students 
attended schools in DeLand, Florida, The non-handicapped students were 
sixth graders, while the EMH students ranged in age from 11 years to 
13 years. 

Pre-testing was completed in November, 1977, and post^testing was 
completed in May, 1978* A variety of tests were used to measure the 
objectives of the National Standard Career Education Model, In 
addition* data was gathered from teachers to determine the impact of 
Project S,P.I,C*E, on the classroom activities* Tests were also 
administered which measured mathematics (computational) and reading 
(word attack) skills to determine which side effects Project S*P*I.C.B, 
may have had on the basic skill development* 

Results 

Multivariate analysis of variance was used to compare post-test 
results and teacher process reports for the project comparison groups 
of students* A correlated t-test was used to test the difference between 
pre and post-test scores for the combined project and comparison groups. 

Hie correlated t-test indicated a significant change for the 
combined project /comparison groups for pre-post test scores in all 
variables .except work habits and knowledge of education and training for 
occupations, 

The multivariate analysis indicated significant differences in 
both student outcomes and teacher reported process between the project 
and comparison groups, The group outcomes which were considered project 
successes were in: choosing an occupation, valuing, personal finance, 
knowledge ©£ a career and knowledge of occupational titles. Areas 
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which indicated no significant differences between project and com- 
parison groups were work habits* student knowledge of their rights 
and responsibilities, educational awareness, and knowledge of the 
economic system* In no case did the project students show less 
growth in these areas than the comparison group. 

Additional data suggested possible positive project impact on 
students 1 computational skills, attitudes toward school and general 
career information* 

From the data collected, there was no evidence of any negative 
side effects of the project. 

The developers of Project S.P.KC.E, believe they have produced 
a practical, replicable, transportable curriculum to be used for 
educable mentally handicapped students. The materials have proven to 
be successful in many areas of career awarenfjss and have not b^en 
detrimental to the on-going activities of the classroom, 

Project S.P.I.C.E. materials are not considered to be complete. 
However, Project S.P.I,C.E. is a beginning. 
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Project SPICE 



Special Partnership In Career Education 



Project SHOE is Volusia County's Career Education Program for Educable 
Mentally Handicapped Students. Funded eg a demonstration project 
through the U*f!. Office of Education's Career Education Propram* Project 
SPICE is desired to develop and demonstrate the most effective methods 
and techniques for providing appropriate career education experiences 
for Intermediate ap;e educable mentally handicapped students. 

The fundamental premise of Project SPICE la that the calmer awareness 
information level and the career expectations of educable mentally 
handicapped students will be significantly increased and broadened as 
those students engage in Intensive carreer awareness learning activities 
with their non-hand J capped ape-croup peers . Through this "mainstreaminn" 
process s educable mentally handicapped students are provided an enriched 
learning; environment which has a positive effect on their self-concept 
and on their attitudes toward learning. Non-handicapped students from 
the regular school program will experience ccrrespondinp growth as a 
result of their participation in the project. 

As educable mentally handicapped students and non-handicapped students 
work and learn together s mutual understanding and acceptance develops 
between them. They begin to appreciate the unique talents and abilities 
of each other and develop positive attitudes toward each other* These 
attitudes contribute to improved performance in school for both groups 
of students. 

Project SPICE is designed to encourage greater conrnunity involvement in 
the educational program* As corrrnunity members participate in project 
activities j they develop a better understanding of the total school pro- 
gram and the unique learning need: did abilities of educable mentally 
handicapped students. 

Students participating in Project SPICE are located in two elementary 
schools iii DeLand. The educable mentally handicapped students are 
assigned to special education classes at Edith I, Starke Elementary 
School and George Marks Elementary School while the non-handicapped 
students are sixth ipmders at Starke Elementary, For purposes of pro- 
ject evaluation, comparable gpx>ups of students at Westside Elementary 
School in Daytona Beach will be tested both at the begiming and the 
end of the project. The same testing tastruments and procedures will 
O be used with these students t 
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Project Objective 



The principal objective of Project SPICK is to develop a model career 
education program For ten to thirteen year-old edueable mentally hand!- 
capped students. TTds model proprain will be made available to other 
schools cuid school districts and will provide a guide for the develop- 
ment of similar pro^Bim* throughout the state and nation, 



STLTOENT OBJECTIVES 



Perf^rtwiee object Iveo for project students are derived from the eight 
elements of the National Standard Career 1 Education Mode! and have been 
adapted for edueable mentally handicapped students. These objectives ^ 
and the career education element to which each relates , are: 



1. The project student will demonstrate increased knowledge 
that different career directions require varying types 
of education and training* (Educational Awareness) 5 

2. The project student will demonstrate increased taiowledge 
of the variety of occupations found in the world of work* 
(Career Awareness) 

3. The project student will demonstrate increased knowledge 
of the American Economic System, (Economic Awareness) 

H. Hie project student will know and be able to demonstrate 
selected skills inquired in the successful performance 
of at least three occupations in the project coniTTunity , 
(Beginning Competency) 

5. The project student will develop and demonstrate work 
habits which contribute to career success, (Orpioy- 
ability Skills) 

6. The project student will toow and be able to demonstrate 
a minimim of five characteristics about self, (Self- 
Awareness) 

7. The project student will demonstrate the ability to 
apply information and values to the process of rrmJdLng 
decisions in the self ^ Ion of the three occupations for 
skills development. (Decision Making) 

8* The project student will Imow and be able to demonstrate 
at least five personal rights and the corresponding 
responsibilities of each, (Attitudes and Appreciations) 
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Project Components 



1. PEER TUTORING 

niuxnipfraut tho project, educable mentally riarxl 1 capped students and students 
from the regular oohiool program an? pain } for a wide variety of learning 
experiences. The project coordinator * resource teacher and classroom 
teachers meet ppfiilarly to develop \ air inn procedures which will best meet 
tho ncodu of both edueable mentally I uindl capped and regular students. 
Peer tutortnp, Is* used In improving lanlr academic skills, planning career- 
oriented orw-lte visits, developing iitudf?nt projects, and many other pro- 
ject activity:'. 

While r---^ hit orln^ involves pairing an educable mentally handicapped 
atud^f r\ ?n in handicapped uludont, It Is not assumed that the non- 

handicaj^p^ student will always be the tutor, Peer tutoring Is a 
reciprocal process and must he carefully structured so that both students 
benefit from the experience. 



COMMUNITY CAREER CONSULTANTS 

Conmunlty Carreer Consultants are the link between project students and 
the real world of work, Their participation in project activities is vital 
to the success of the project. They visit classrooms to talk with students 
about their occupation or business, to explain the educational and training 
requirements for various occupations, to help students understand the 
personal characteristics which contribute to career success and to provide 
other Information of Interest to students, They also assist project per- 
sonnel to Identify and validate the skills which are generally required 
to secure and maintain employment in occupations found in the Poland area, 

COTTmjnlty Career Consultants are identified in cooperation with the DeL^nd 
Chamber of Conrnerce and other business, civic and professional organiza- 
tions in the Del and area. 



3* CAREER^QR I ENTED ON-SITE EXPERIENCES 

CortTTiunity Career Consultants also act as sponsors or hosts for student 
career-oriented on-site experiences. These experiences usually follow 
a classroom visit by a Community Career Consultant, The consultant and 
the classroom teacher prepare the students for the on-site experience 
and then plan appropriate follow-up activities, On-site experiences 
usually involve two to four students, working in pairs, Through such 
experiences, project students develop a practical, realistic view of 
the World of work, and the role they may eventually assume in that world, 
Each project student is scheduled for at least five on-site experiences 
during the project year, 



CLASSROOM INSTOUCTIQN 

All special activities of Project SPICE are desired to augnent and 
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•■•■Infi'iv n-rular rhaanmon! inatnjet ion, fVui<*ai ntudentr. nix* \mvo 
hlrjdy !^»Mv:iti'il to Irani haale nkPIlr. and ether academic! .-subject rrvU t e»T' 
hooauar thry now pntvetve Uif iv lat 1' tinhif betw^nn nohooi and the mal 
w»Hd of w»rk. hv\Jt«r i t. hMrfitr: 1 ' an* dl ar. *r 1 nr that ntudentn are mniv 
- -lit liU;: ' -?i"t 1 «' about aehool and rroiv paoept iv« In loatnlnr. 

in 'uk!!? ii.ns t f i nninr atat «• adopted textbooks and other Inat meiJonal 
?aat»'riabv pn\J*vl ataff ruv i loarbav* a.TV adapMnr; r.«v*rnl caroor-orfont od 
inat mot i» ua 1 kit :■, and rioduba for ua?/ wH h oduoath ment.MMy tiandleappt d 
atudonta. 'ilii 1 Valuing Approach t o f\ f mvr Kducnt Ion, a nnilM-nodln 

i ua' ruo 1 ;=ii.'i psrk-.u r, h. ;=•< inj\ ua-'d In U.»U, aba'- : u > 2 ap<«'* -1 i-auoat Ion 
i 1 i.j.a t : t, 



STUDENT PROJECTS 

^TvifM-a :'P . * * s I f r.1 a >h voloplni*; a vartol y of at 1 11 by nlnnninr 
ana enrryinr out .:p* o lad rin;-. i i a n'dato ! to on-rdlo oxt ^a iouceU and 
otht-r prt\Jirt rr--| rm-i!. . A 1 yp.! oal project develops! \ y two atudenta 
* a a ariMnd-^n-a 1 He rTO'T'^' about a day thoy apent In a local rivinufne- 
turin**; plant . h-etl.udr a In f ho program aro alido photograph:* taken by 
? h>- atu 1. ntr. and ha <-rv h>wa with o< vbral workorn In the Vnctwy. 

udrr.l a rvi,y dove lop the! r own Ideas for apodal projects or they may 
;t].v| an M-vi from a 1 Pat developed by pmjert staff and teachers. A 
aontract a on er«-nt between t bo students and the teacher help" students 
to develop a iTvator sense of rosponsihil ity and to experience the sati r.- 
faction cf a jot v;ell done. 

Oonpleted student projects are presented by the two students who 
developed th*Ti to the total rroup of pmject ntudenlB, r Oiese prenenta- 
i. Jona ait* likado • act week when all project otudonta; are brourht tonother 
for a vreekly nha.r r inr oonninn, In thin !?annr-r, every student vdll be 
able to .-hare a variety of career awaronena experlenaen tfiroii/^h pro- 
joe t a devolopod by their elan^maten, 



PARENT PARTICIPATION 

Career education experiences at school mist be reinforced by appropriate 
experiences in the home. Parent * revolvement In Project SPICE is essential. 
Parents serve on the Project Advisoiy Cerrmittee and meet regularly with 
project personnel and teachers to discuss specific honic-baped activities 
for project students • Patents are encouraged to assi^ chores and other 
home-related responsibilities to students and to keep a record of student 
pro^re^s in such tanks i Parent b are also ^neouraped to Include students 
in family budgeting and financial plarviinG, Wir^oi^h these and other 
home-related activities, parent pai^ticipatlon in Project SPICE is an 
integral aspect of the project, 



Project SPICE 



Director: 
Coordinator: 
Resource Teacher: 
Evaluates 



Clinton M. Rouse 
Debby H. Drerson 
Frank Elliott 
John E. Bailey, III 



Classroom Ifeachers : 
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Career Education EMH Program, 409 West Euclid Avenue, OeLand, FL. 32720 (904) 734-0933 



From 11 u? Coordlmlop-- 

In planning and IrnjUoncnlUv*: pn>ject 
activities f I am very pleaded with the 
attitudes of the Htudi?nta«tNH anil 
non-liand 1 capped , At H v 1 hop; 1 nn I nr o r 
the project, [ wau apprehensive about 
the inception or tin* EMH by the non- 
Imndi capped; I anticipated the K-fll 
reject in*; the non-handicapped student f u 
help* But my apprehension evaporated 
with the initial meeting of the students. 

The sixth craders and the KMH students, 
whether in class or on-site, are working 
together with no difficulties. Their 
acceptance of each other as students and 
friends has enabled the project activ- 
ities to be carried out, They are 
learning from each other, The studmts 
feadily give help when assistance is 
needed* They ai'e excited about learning 
and are becoming more career oriented. 
All students are learning that they are 
individuals with their own abilities, 
aptitudes and interests. 

The conmunity business people and 
parents of project students are receiving: 
the students with enthusiasm. The parents 
are excited that their children are 
having the opportunity to investigate 
various occupations. They are expressing 
(throu^i assessment forms $ checklists* 
and personal conroents) how Important they 
feel career education is to their child. 

The conmunity career consultants are 
also e^ressing optimism about partici- 
pating in the project. They are not 
accepting students into their establish- 
ments as EMI arri non-handicapped j but* as 
students preparing for their futures. The 
consultants are pleased at being able to 
assist the students in this preparation. 



Consultants are saying tint this is the 
beat method for students to further their 
education and to become employable, "Tf 
I can have a positive effect on one 
student, I feel T liave node n pood contri- 
bution to Projwt SPTCE, 1 ' 

In planning*: the career awareness program, 
the Involvement of ctmtnunity career con- 
sultants; Jias been outstanding* Consul- 
tants were obtained through the coopera- 
tion of the DcLand Chamber of Conmerce. 
Mr. Dal FUtehey , Executive Director, 
provided project personnel with a list of 
members. From this list, letters were 
mailed, along with a description of the pro- 
ject and the career education concept, 
need for their participation in the pro- 
ject and a questionnaire. When question- 
mires returned, personal contact was trade 
to appoint a time and date for either an 
on-site visit or a consultation in the 
classroom. 

One of the most important considerations 
in obtaining cornminity career consultants 
is to be certain they understand what is 
expected of them, detailing the kinds of 
inforrnation to be shared with the students 
as well as an estimation of the ancunt of 
time required and how many students will 
be involved. 

The corminity career consultant can be 
a valuable source of information not only 
for career awareness but also educational, 
economic and empioyabllity awareness. 
The consultant's working taowledge of the 
everyday workday can have a plater iirpact 
on a student than inforrmtion ffdmd 
solely in the classroom* One area of 
discussion that has been veiy beneficial 
to the students is "getting along with 
others * ,# The students are hearing from 
all consultants that the mainstay of 
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any Job In 'V^ttiiv. uloiif, with j>eople, M 
At the end of many Interviews, consul- 
tanta have naked , "Wtiat did you learn 
today? 11 MnU, often an m\ will respeui. 
M [*ve ^ot to fvi a ttnu' with oth^r 
people/ 1 

During interviews with consultants , the 
students are discovering the reasons fur 
learning IU: basic academic subject, such 
as rend try;, rr*ith, and hii>aui^e arts, 
M'Vds was made very clear to me ! I Tf I stu- 
dent as he watched the Kk'UUiKtfr of the 
I-vlrind Cansem ;'hop jv>e*dvlnr nponey fivw 
a custodier and maklrv; ehinp'. When the 
students rvtunuxi to the cla^sroo^, til:: 
first ounment to the ieneher was, M Ms, 
Clifton, I've got to 1 earn mur soy, 'IVaeh 
n*oney now! M At that moment t f "he stu- 
dent tod the enthusiasm and reason J^ot^ 
learning how to use money . 




As the children watched the I\iblix 
SupernBrket baker at work , one EXH 
student was spellbound. Usually a very 
quiet child, he returned to the class- 
room very excited and exclaiiDed, "Mrs* 
Shelton, I rant to be a baker. I'd like 
to work with the dough and make bread 
and cookies! 1 * 

The success of Project SPICE is due to 
the total coiTinltment of the project 
special education teachers and the 
regular classroom teacher to the concept 
of career education. This corrmitment 
tes allowed the activities of the project 
to be liTplemented in the classroom with 
little difficulty. 5y being enthusiastic 



about the concept of career education mid 
peer interaction, tfio teachers have pre- 
pared the student it to be receptive to, and 
excited about, partial pall r>£ in project 
activities. 

With thin commitment from teachers and 
students, the avenues are open for 
successful Internet Ion of atudonttj • 11? 
date, the interaction of educable mentally 
huidleapped mid non-tttfti icapped students* 
hts proven to be* a productive mnMxxl of 
ptv^vidlnr career awareness informt inn* 
r il>r iMueahlo mentally liartllcnppcri students 
have discovered a leanvliu' situation In 
which tht*y nan participate with titular 
.students and be successful, They, alory: 
with their 4 iK>n-tiandl capped peers, lave 
discovered there are few differences 
between them, As one non-handle&pped 
student remarked , when asked how she 
felt about the peer interaction sessions, 
they're Just like the regular kids! 
Some of them do bettor than some kids 
in our class* 11 The acceptance of the 
educable mentally handicapped by tlie 
non-handicapped his provider! a greater 
opportunity for both st udent a to learn, 
By working together, they are building 
a more concrete view of wet c-nly the 
world of work, but also now they may 
function together In their world* 



Debby H 8 Eftterson 
Project Cooniinator 




Riel^ Sta»i £**rfc* Sifnrfl***? Sfcftpel £tu*iftt (l^T\) f ml 
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Acconihv to U*: pnsji ot rlaa:-,tvi4v. 
tract* -r» Uw* Sntrxtictlon hrtwrrn projivt 
M*tH and mn~hnndlcapf>t'<l rJudrntn k* 
apretaeulurly pntlr^worUiy, 

Use n.>?aUu' e th Grade atudrnM: lviVr 
dcm>nutnitrd their ability to ndutr to 
f->3! rdudrnt:? S r t vnrlrw- wajv>. When Jnt«r- 
viewing ono i th drado: ;vii UI » 'Vorkliv. 
with mi ;dudmtn In no dlffnvnt ftvra 

olaa;;. 11 'IV** r<v;ular h'U* Hretrd to 

Iviv*? tw\.< I'MJl Mudenu J<dn tho whoa] 
pattrd :\v- a fporhal Pativd -r.it , Wiirn a 
ftrkl trip wa: pl;im«-i for thr :Vtc?n<V' 
ola;u^ it wan *he ntudmtn v*1k< a:>ktxi if 
tl»#» F-WH utudt>nta i?t)u)d Join tho tfroup. 
ii-camu: Un; well-planned liMCK projects 
Cuv ;K) Interest .Inr, and extraordinary, the 
monthly Student council hjblication lias 
a f»nn\ Oolunn describing SMCt\ happening- 
'II w developing ability for youiv: non- 
tondlcappcd students to rolate to IsaMi- 
cupped peers can rate only as an a:u:et 
throutfiout their adult lives. 

Since the SPICE project Iv, geared ma inly 
to career education, the i^ular stufl*^* 
axx? being exposed to a trultiplicity 
professions by way of fllmstrlps, dis- 
cussions, team field trips, intervlw:^;, 
taping and labeling slides of people at 
wor! . If these students were not enrolled 
In the SPICE project, their regular class 
schedules would not include such vast 
exposure to available caters. Because 
each ear* r to analysed according to life 
valuer, each student viewc the various 
careers in a way which makeo the analysis 
personally neaninftful. 



Elinor Dangiise 
6th Grade Teacher 



From A "Starke Trek" Correspondent™ 

In teams, students In the SPICE program 
trm Hs* Linda Sieiton's, Ms* Elinor 
Dangllse's (Starke Elementary) and Ms. 
Ruth Clifton's (George Mirks Bleiientary) 
classes rade slides and tape reeordij«s 
of s©mral Starke school staff mi&bers— 



Wmxy Wlittf or. - Principal 
l&ilye <\ Anhhy - i^avtary 
Irtla Johnr>nn - lundrom Hii^rr 
\M\U\ V, Allrn - Assistant 
tohble D. hmi\ - Assistant 
Judith M. Puffy - Anytfttant 
Uailvatti W, fi\h*z - Anuhaant 
fvnty !h Ja^vnon - AnMntant 

a.^ iv^itc/ l^tylor, fVfv^Mtou*^?* of 

'winrlx*?* at Ih.nr-offvitlif'rii Ffeiwli In fvir- 
Ij.M'vlHr, hrr-tiontatlonn of thin klr^l :u w 
vwk* at t\Kv»;d;iy f-PtCE f»t»tC^wUvr:i, 
Monwr lnvl;ion» Cwier of [>.d.^uKl Ikx 
t aria l 'Vrvlcm an. I f'V>h i>nith, FVrAcannel 
Pi lector of olioi^wood Mo^Hcol Industries 
of iteUuid, addi^soal ITICK ^tiident;; t-?i 
aitriTiatr "Rirodnyn* 



Jody r Ibaa€*tuolm 
6th Qrado UtiKient 



M^orr* A Gorman *ty Career Consultant™ 

<5n January 2^4, 1 iiad tte distinct pleasure 
of addressing Infortmlly a^ut 60 IMI and 
sixth 0raf!e students at Starke Elwientary 
School* between 11 and 13 (at which age 
they begin raguely to consider their 
futures) re^miing the advantage of 
becorrdnr, secretaries from whence any 
career could take off* What I do ani have 
done intrigued them inawiuch as T stivsned 
that it is easy on\ fun, % theme really 
was that "typing Is pr^at Am and you 
nust be a j^d speller to do it well* 1 ' 

Keeping try talk down to the level of 12 
year olds was a real ctellenBCj an! belnc 
able to reach than very gratifying Indeed * 
Many intelligent questims were raised, 
and when 1 displayed the facility of 
shorthand, this appeared to b& a high- 

light. 

Generally t it did riot seera to Jjaterest 
tte boys, Howeverj from ny vmUL@& point, 
you could see a few of them think it over 
vfrmi I rerarked that at one tire 1 worked 
for an Executive Viee Presld^it of a large 
Mall Street Bank who had coinnineed his 
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If of U*>n<* *•<; ,'hti Hvn» • 
t*vmi to iif)f*n |iM;i^rty, ^vrf; ;V} 



\V r i ?ji * .* -it u-- .t; : 1 ..■ 

vur-.t :vl::: : -r^Mfv. I .-'uv,^ ' • rt • 

T*^!;*h*T*< <»f *v-?h M** hi;Mi^.j'f«" \ :.tfvl rxr*- 
?'kinSi--.%i| j.^-.i «?r.Utii\Jii;^. io-iilj? .r«3^'v 

M*st ir/ ^rnr* t^t-Wr^r* u-pr'r ^t'-j/lrn* ;-. 
J*ut iwn Icnvf'.rliil tr both ryout^. 'n 
»V^j*vt pwr t uterine la net . \rj ly 

a ru^^^yyiJi^apr^xi r<iu,U--n;.: N?lf 1 rv; a r* • ••- 
^al! v V l^xilcaff*H r*l=.f4enUt w.Uh iUTl^U*, 
^utj^.;:t roster. «t j ■tt-^i^^.jc; :i * *v ; - 
wr*y ^<rnm.Ic i rti5 ^ rnvt^u , w,i.-:h nlrr:-: 
;lI*AV«m :*MuHa in *t*m**~t l^tw for 
each otu-l^n* » 

The p:irtnc:\' , iMp tetfcwn r-tudentst la 
»inpiifl&i tlu%x^i cam^r-orlenU*! on- 
site v*pc,Tieneor. ani Use pmjectn sfev^L- 
c^^v! by otudents ai^r oiich visits, .stu- 
dents are always piimi for these experl- 
cimea, %gttter f tfiey take? pte&ographs, 
interview wrkere and record otter infoi^ 
mticn. Each wan In vory buslrwsa-likc 
about t\wm experienced becau^i* tl»y 
realise they mist faithAiily i^ort i^iat 



U'iV*.' riiii l*^r*f w«p i*»if. if 

^.'•nrt;*-r^ In Use pilot |te}x;x5in ? lliry mj^ 

*n M.^ i 1 = * wt»v ni^ r^^* 4t»^.t iy 

k ?/"!r r.tukn*.;- to jvirt let* 

Mini i? r-f x^ui Urn pif;Jettt, 

t-aj^.nr*n?hlp in fd^if ie;mt » rot cfiljf 
n vital C<T|:c»T*t of the project t but 
; i I -i-- n fn^^iAtlfTi v>i%m which fUUif^e 

ccx;$wntit t%-r r-ffcrt:^ Clin baaoi ♦ llif? 

rvuv* ^^U'i^yticrai ty i>rn : mlty C&rwr 
^awitt-nntn Imw i*irmst.mtcKl or^e^ mm in 
thit tt^ comnmlty Is mfttr to hirlfi 
:,c!xc:hi p-njvKle career e;i^.^Icr* prwnr^ 
for ntmkmti^ All m have to do Is let 
t.ruTi knew thit w r^n^i Uv^n, 



ClSrt^n House 



"^#«*r.;.i* # *4-*.4lUi'i w*.,:*-:--? ^-&t 5* 4.'* ^ ;^ # tr ^"- * s ■ : ; #^»ry i-^-v ; v 1 * t 
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school?" Marilyn answered, ,! I want to be 
a nurse's aide, I visited a convalescent 
home and saw them working, I like to work 
with people aid I want to be a nurse's 
aide." Q 

As the conversation continued, it was not 
apparent to the bookkeeper that this stu- 
dent was labeled EMH, Marilyn had entered 
the "outside world" and was able to talk 
with an adult about her interests, abili- 
ties and future plans. 

For Marilyn, Project S.P.I.C.E. was a 
success. The adamant stand of "I don't 
need to work" had changed to a hopeful 
f? I want to be a nurse ? s aide," 

Debby H. Emerson 
Project Coordinator 



From a Parent ~ 
Dear Ms, Qnerson: 

*My daughter $ Jennifer Irza , has just com- 
pleted what she describes as her best 
year of school and I believe the S.P.I.C.E. 
Program was in part, responsible for her 
feeling this way. 

She explains the program has been bene- 
ficial to her by allowing her an oppor- 
tunity to work with others of different 
capabilities and it has also helped her 
realize now which direction her future 
education should take to enable her to 
achieve the type of employment she will 
choose before long. 

All too often young people have an 
unrealistic view of the actual' job 
skills and requirements needed due, in 
part, I believe, to the influence of 
television ? movies, books , etc,' 
Various professions, such as medicine 
and law, are romanticised by them and 
all of the hard work and study involved 
are either glossed over or seldom 
mentioned, The S.P.I.C.E, Program offers 



a more realistic view of what these 
young people can expect from their 
career choices. 

Also, I believe that S.P.I.C.E. has 
helped the children realize that not 
everyone is suited for a profession 
and that service personnel and crafts- 
men perfonn vital services for our 
community and work in these should be 
considered, 

I can only hope that the S.P.I.C.E. 
Program will continue and eventually 
extend to all grades, 

Sincerely, 

Barbara Irza 




From The Students— 

The following are samplings of notes 
that 4 he coordinator received from the 
students during the final group 
meeting of Project S.P.I.C.E. 

"Thank you for ail the time that you 
have taken to give us the opportunity 
to meet people and learn what they do 
and what you need to learn while you 
are in elementary school, I am truly 
grateful I could be in Project SPICE." 

Jeffrey Merrill 

f \iY. r mk you for the SPICE Program, I 
vfVtl ly learned a lot about working witli 
cr-..PB and, my career* 6th ^rade just 
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wouldn't be 6th grade without SPICE* " 

Kelly Parker 

"X am glad that I'm in the SPICE 
Program. You and my other teachers 
especially taught me to be partners 
with everybody*" Sherry Dunn 

"Thank you for taking the time to 
take us on field trips and all the 
other things you have done for us," 

Theresa Carter 

"I'm glad I'm in the Project SPICE, 
You've been very helpful to me and 
I thank you." Sheliby Me Bride 

"Thank you for helping and taking 
us places and helping In the SPICE 
Program. It's very fun to work 
with people your own age* Thanks 
a lot," Mark Monteith 

"Thank you for taking us on our 
field trips." Richard Shaw 

"Thank you very much for your help 
in the SPICE Program. For the past 
year I have found other jobs in , 
which I have an interest, Working 
with EMH kids was really an adven- 
ture. It was ip*eat and I learned 
a lot," Pam Russell 




Project ::JM.c.L utudonku ( from loft to rlr.ht ) 
Lorraine Oilmen, Tru'l* 1 dy\ o , u ody Tonr.onsolin 
and Jay Wood , In conforerico with Jul inn SUon- 
strom, Public Retail onw Manager of Card 1 nal 
Induatrlijii , 

O 



From the Evaluator— 

The Use of Criterion-Referenced Tests 

Criterion-referenced tests (CRTs) measure 
what a student has accomplished rather 
than his or her relationship to other 
students. This promises a number of 
advantages to both instructors and eval- 
uators. For instructors criterion- 
referenced tests offer rmich clearer 
descriptions of what is to be learned 
as well as strong diagnostic information. 
For program ©valuators CRTs allow the 
testing to be focused clearly on the 
important outcomes expected of the pro- 
gram rather than the blunt measurements 
that are obtained using standardized 
norm-referenced tests. 

There is no such thing as a free test* 
Development of CRTs takes time and 
money, The actual testing of students 
takes time. The use of CRTs has to 
be cost and tire effective. Some 
current CRTs attempt to avoid the prob- 
lem of testing time by using relatively 
small numbers of test questions per 
learning objective, However, this 
technique presents the serious possibility 
that students will be incorrectly judged 
to have mastered a particular skill or 
competency* Tests with 10-20 items per 
objective avoid this problem but take 
much more time to administer* 

To counter this problem, Project SPICE 
has adopted the use of a placement test 
approach. Learning objectives within 
a broad area, e.g., word attack skills, 
are arranged hierarchically. Skills 
that are easiest are placed first while 
more difficult skills are placed last , 
This ordering is done based on actual 
student test data rather than by 
attempting to simply judge what "should" 
be harder . Once the skills are ordered 
hierarchically, a placement test is 
constructed* On the placement test 
each objective is tested in order, but 
with only two items* After the student 
in roughly placed based on his or her 
placement test results, the student Is 
tested using the actual criterion- 
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referenced test for the objective, If 
the student can master that objective f 
testing continues up the scale until an 
objective is found on which the student 
needs instruction, Ccmversely 5 if the 
student has not mastered the objective 
on which he or she has been placed, 
testing is continued down the line until 
an accurate placement has been achieved* 
This technique can reduce the testing 
load by up to 90%. In addition the 
placement test serves as a continuing 
check on the accuracy of the ordering 
of the learning objectives. 

Limitations - This technique is limited 
to subject matter areas where the con^- 
tent can reasonably be ordered in a 
hierarchical fashion, However, this 
ordering need not be strictly logical* 
If a subject is typically taught in 
a particular sequence, even though 
there are other equally valid ways, 
this technique can be used. The 
caution would be tu allow for stu- 
dents that have acquired some of the 
skills outside of the course or who 
come from a different school, Tn 
each case, there might be sub-skills 
that had not bc^vs mastered even though 
ones higher in the hierarchy had been 
mas t ©red , 

Although not universally applicable, 
the placement test approach to the 
use of c r i t e r 1 on- r e f e r en c e d tests 
has considerable promise as a means 
to reduce the time and cost involved 
in testing . 

John £. Bailey, III 
Project Evaiuator 



The major objective of Project S,P.I,C.E. was 
to develop a replicable career education pro- 
gram for intermediate*age (10-12 year old) edu- 
cable mentally handicapped students. The pri- 
mary vehicle for the delivery of the project 
treatment was a series of interaction strata- 1 
gies involving non-handicapped students, Edu- 
cable mentally handicapped students were not 
"mainstreamed 11 in the strictest sense, but they 
were involved in many mutually beneficial learn 
ing experiences with non-handicapped students* 

The project treatment has proven to be highly 
effective. Project students demonstrated sig^ 
nif icantly /greater gains in six performance 
objective areas than did non-project students, 
They also achieved significantly greater im- 
provement in criterion-referenced basic skills 
tests involving mathematical operations and 
properties, These objectively determined pro*- 
ject results are very satisfying to the project 
teachers and staff, The most gratifying pro- 
ject outcomes, however, may have been the ob~ 
servable sensitization of the non-handicapped 
students to the fundamental human similari- 
ties between them and their special needs peers 
and the discernible growth in self-concept and 
confidence among the EMH students, 

The project staff is currently putting the 
finishing touches on a user T s guide and six 
Instructional modules, These materials will 
provide systematic procedures, techniques and 
strategies to teachers or other persons who 
may be interested in adopting or adapting 
Project S.P.I.C.E, activities to their own 
teaching/learning situation, The next issue 
of the SPICE NEWSLETTER will provide informatio 
as to how these materials may be obtained, 

Clinton M, Rouse 
Project Director 



NOTE : We regret the mistake in the last Issue of the NEWSLETTER* The person pictured 
as Tony DuBose, Publlx Supermarket Bakery Manager, was in fact Chris Ellis, known in 
the business as Bakery 3rd Man. Sorry Chris and Tony! The Editor 
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gram and the unique learning need: did abilities of ^ iueahie mentall 
handicapped students, 



Students participating in Project SPICE are located in two elcirentar 
schools iii DeLand, The eriucable mentally handicapped students are 
assigned to special education Glasses at Edith I. Starke Elementary 
School and George Marks Elementary School while the non-handicapped 
students are sixth graders at Starke Elementaiy* For purposes of pr 
ject evaluation, comparable groups of students at Westside Elemental 
School in Daytona Beach will be tested both at the beginning and the 
end of the project. The same testing instruments and procedures wil 
be used with these students* 
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